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Evil in Classical and in Christian Thought 


One of the problems that have challenged the thought 
of all civilized peoples is that of evil: why does evil 
enter into human life, and whence does it proceed? 
In Greek literature there is constant preoccupation 
with this question. 

Homer does not philosophize much about it. Briefly, 
his attitude seems to be that human trials come fre- 
quently enough from an irresponsible set of deities, 
who shove men about like pawns for their own pleasure 
or for spite; in overcoming these trials there is a cer- 
tain youthful zest which brings its own satisfaction, 
and a certain sad and uncomprehending submission on 
the part of those whom fate has overpowered. But he 
advances no consistent theory of cause and effect in 
the evils which men suffer. 

In Herodotus this interference of the gods in human 
life is partially rationalized ;' the divinity is jealous of 
men who become too prosperous, The familiar story of 
Amasis and Polycrates? is typical of this attitude. 
Amasis warned Polycrates not to be too fortunate, 
lest he ineur the jealousy of the divinity, for it 
had never been heard that any man, having been con- 
stantly successful, had not at last utterly perished. 
He advised Polyerates to cast away “that which he 
prized most,” so that he might appease the gods. Poly- 
crates accordingly cast into the sea a seal ring which 
he valued above all his other possessions; but the ring 
was swallowed by a fish which was later caught and 
presented to him. Hearing of this, Amasis decided that 
he could not rescue Polycrates from the fate which 
awaited him, and, since he did not care to incur the 
displeasure of the gods by being the friend of an ill- 
fated man, he renounced his friendship. Similar in 
tone is the speech of Artabanus to Xerxes :* 

You see how the god strikes with his thunderbolts 
those creatures which excel others, and permits them 
not to boast, while the insignificant ones do not vex 
him; and you see that his bolts fall always on the 
highest buildings and trees, for the divinity loves to 
bring low all things that are lofty. Thus it is that a 
mighty army is routed by one that is smaller, since the 
god, being jealous, sends fear or terror upon them, by 


which they perish in a manner unworthy of them- 
selves, for the god permits none to boast but himself. 


Like many of the fables of Aesop, these legends express 
the popular half-superstitious attitude of the ancients 
toward the gods, compounded of fear and distrust, and 
the conviction that disaster is the inevitable result of 
greatness. 

Struggling against this popular background of sus- 
picion and superstition, Aeschylus wrestles with the 
problem of evil in an attempt to find a more satisfac- 


tory solution than the traditional one. In the Agamem- 
non he states plainly (750-65) : 
There persists among mortals an ancient saying, that 
a man’s wealth, if it be great enough, shall not die 
childless, but shall leave a dire posterity, for from 
good fortune is born insatiate woe. But I alone think 
otherwise: it is the impious deed that brings forth a 
numerous progeny, like to itself in evil; but the homes 
where justice rules are blesed in their children for 
ever. 

This idea of the hereditary curse is developed in 
greater detail in the next strophe (763-80), where 
Aeschylus expounds his theory of the genealogy of sin: 

The crime of long ago waits for the appointed day to 
bring forth new insolence, and recklessness unholy, 
irresistible; black curses to the house, like to their 
forbears. But Justice shines forth in smoke-black- 
ened homes, and honors the man of worthy life. But 
the gold-bespangled palaces, where hands are unclean, 
she leaves with averted eyes, and goes to holy dwell- 
ings, reverencing not the power of wealth with its 
counterfeit glory. 

It is impossible to give in translation the complete 
effect of the Greek climax: ahottos (wealth)—> gis 
(insolence)—> (recklessness)—> (ruin). 
Aeschylus fills in the gap which Herodotus had left 
between adovtos and Gty maintaining that wealth of 
itself does not bring that blind ruinous infatuation 
which seems to be the meaning of Gry but that wealth 
is frequently the first step in a career of pride and 
injustice which leads to ruin. He has rationalized the 
process further and placed the blame where it belongs, 
in the unbalancing effect of pride. His interpretation 
seems to be the result of keen and detached observation 
of life, colored by the traditional Greek belief in the 
hereditary curse. 

In interesting comparison with this is the meditation 
of St. Ignatius on “Two Standards,” where, in grim and 
striking pageantry, we have presented a Christian view 
of sin.* Instead of the blind force of the hereditary 
curse there is the personal intervention of Satan, who - 
commands his minions to go abroad over the earth and 
tempt men, first to desire riches, and then to 
covet honor; whence pride will easily arise, 
followed by all other sins. Aeschylus, in his drama, 
makes a meditation on the causes of wickedness; 
St. Ignatius inserts in his meditation a dramatic pano- 
rama of those causes; both come to the same conclu- 
sion: wealth —> honor —> pride —>ruin. Logically, 
Aeschylus’ next step should be the same as that of 
St. Ignatius: poverty —> humiliations —> humility 
—> salvation. He does imply that moderate posses- 
sions and a lowly state are desirable and safe, but he 
makes no direct appeal for them. Again, there is a 
striking contrast between Aeschylus’ pale and indefi- 
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nite “Justice” and the luminous picture of Christ 
which St. Ignatius draws in the second half of his 
meditation, inspiring men actually to desire poverty 
of spirit and humiliations in order that from the result- 
ing virtue of humility all other virtues may flow. The 
cold, logical assurance of the Greek that greater safety 
is to be found in moderate wealth and humble position, 
cannot compare with the personal call of a beloved 
Leader to follow in His difficult path. The former ap- 
peals to the pusillanimous, who wish to avoid disaster ; 
the latter inspires the heroic to strive for sanctity. 

A particular phase of the problem of evil is that of suf- 
fering, especially the reconciliation of the fact of suifer- 
ing with the idea of a beneficent Providence. Here the 
pagan and the Christian views present more of con- 
trast than of similarity. Again Aeschylus wrestles 
with the traditional Greek view, that the gods were 
capricious and untrustworthy, and inclines toward 
monotheism, with the divinity making use of man's 
suffering for wise purposes. Whether the affliction be 
sent in punishment, as in the case of Prometheus, or 
come as the result of a man’s own folly, its purpose is 
to render man wiser. In the Eumenides he says, “It is 
profitable to grow wise under grief” (520), and in the 
Chocphori, “To the doer comes suffering” (313). After 
praising the greatness of Zeus in the Agamemnon, he 
has the chorus conclude (176-85) : 

Zeus itis who leads mortals along the road to wisdom, 
decreeing that by suffering they shall learn... . Wis- 
dom comes even to those who do not will it, and the 
favor of the glorious-throned gods is sometimes forced 
on men. 
Just what benefit accrues to man as a result of his 
“learning” is not evident. The apparent futility of 
human life is well expressed by Cassandra? when she 
says, 
Alas for the deeds of men! If they go well, they are no 
more than a sketch; while if they fail, a stroke of the 
sponge wipes out all trace of them. 

Sophocles, a little more serene in his acceptance of 
suffering, nevertheless sounds a pessimistic note in the 
Oedipus at Colonus when the chorus muses (1227 ff.) 
that not to be born at all is best; the next best, to 
leave this life as soon as possible, since every one is 
overwhelmed with troubles—envy, dissensions, strife, 
battles, murders. Again, in the chorus of the Antigone 
(613-14) he coneludes that nothing of consequence 
comes into human life without ruin Gay . 

Classical antiquity never reached a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of suffering, because it had no sat- 
isfactory answer to the question of man’s destiny. It 
remained for Christ to assert clearly and unequivocally 
the supernatural destiny of man, and, by mystically 
identifying Christians with Himself, to show them that 
their sufferings could partake of the redemptive quality 
of His own passion. Where pagans made a virtue of 
necessity, and tried to draw some benefit out of the 
inevitable sorrows of life, the early Christians desired 
and sought sufferings so that, in the words of St. Paul,® 
they might always “bear about in their bodies the mor- 
tifications of Jesus,” and thus “fill up those things 
that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ... for his 
body, which is the Church.” 
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This theme of sharing in the passion of Christ has 
been echoed in Christian ascetical literature from St. 
Paul's time to the present. The emphasis may be on 
one or another advantage of suffering, but the central 
idea is always that of close union with Christ. Whether 
in the simple “All for Thee” of the child’s sacrifice, or 
in the stigmatic agonies of the mystic, the assurance 
that suffering can cement this union serves both to 
explain why a kindly Providence may send or permit 
afflictions, and to inspire the sufferer with fortitude 
or even heroism. And, like the incentive to virtue in 
the meditation on “Two Standards,” it marks the great 
diiference between pagan and Christian morality: the 
former founded on unsteady speculation, the latter 
grounded in intimate union with a Divine Person. 

The fascinating subject of parallels in pagan and 
Christian thought is one that never fails to evoke a 
variety of opinions, ranging from Dean Inge’s bold 
pronouncement, “The Christian Chureh was the last 
creative achievement of classical culture,’ to the tem- 
perate statement of Miss Stella Lange in the Classical 
Journal, *. . . given two writers of similar talent and 
temperament in similar environment, dealing with the 
same subject, they are likely to say very much the same 
things, especially if the subject be a religious or — 
commonplace or a matter of natural human feeling.”$ 
The instances discussed above show that the answers 
of some eminent thinkers, pagan and Christian, to two 
questions of vital import embody their own observation 
and experience of life, mingled with the traditional 
religious belief or divine revelation to which they were 
heirs. 


Mundelein College 
Chicago, Illinois Sister Mary Donatp, B. V. M. 
NOTES 

1. Herodotus I 32. 2. Ibd., III 39-43. 3. Ib., VII 10. 
= See any edition of St. Ignatius of Loyola, Spiritual Exercises. 

. Agamemnon 1327-9. 6. 2 Cor. IV 10; Col. I 24. a 
R. W. Livingstone, The Legacy of Greece, 30. 8. “Aca- 
deme and Galilee,” Classical Journal, XXX, 470-471. 


Two Roman Poets 


Thy spirit wandered through the void profound, 
Beyond the flaming walls, far from the earth, 
And peered into the mystery of birth 

And death. Lucid temples there it found, 

Where dwell oblivious gods, above the sound 
Of human misery and human mirth. 

Yet, heavy-hearted prophet, little worth 

The doctrine comfortless thou dost expound! 


Him rather will I hear, whose sacred lore 
Can soothe; who sang that mortal things have tears, 
And things that die have power to touch the heart; 
Who sang of exiles and the flying shore 
They clutched at last—a home!—where Rome now 
rears 
Her lordly head, crowned by her Virgil's art. 


St. Stanislaus Seminary 


Florissant, Mo. Wititram C. GrumMet, 8. J. 
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“My Soul Is Sorrowful unto Death” 


The words which our Lord spoke to His three be- 
loved disciples, after retiring to a more lonely part of 
the Garden of Gethsemani, are steeped in mystery. In 
themselves they are simple enough. The use of the 
phrase “my soul” for the first person of the personal 
pronoun was familiar to Greek and Jew alike. The 
words could, of course, also do service when poetic dic- 
tion was aimed at. Thus in the Antigone of Sophocles, 
the guard “had been debating with himself” (227) 
whether he should come before Creon or not, and, to 
express this thought, says: 


My soul was holding converse with me. 


Sven more appropriate to our purpose is what Oedipus 
says to his suffering people (0.7. 63) : 


My soul makes moan 
For all the folk, for you, and for myself. 


Here, then, the genius of poetry glorifies a homely 
phrase for effect. In the mouth of the guard, the words 
bring out the man’s naiveté; on the lips of Oedipus, 
they evoke our sympathy with the sorrow-stricken King 
of Thebes. In Semitic literature, too, the circumlocu- 
tion was common, so common that Moulton sees in Mk. 
8,36 a “translation” from a Semitic original. His ex- 
planation may not be correct; but the frequency of the 
idiom both in Hebrew writers and in the vernacular 
Aramaic confirms our impression that it is essentially 
popular and not necessarily ornate. Our Lord's state- 
ment, then, is simple, direct, unadorned. All one can 
add is that, uttered in the peculiar setting at Geth- 
semani, it is obviously touched by emotion; and emo- 
tion gives solemnity even to ordinary words. 

The Greek word usually rendered “sorrowful” is one 
of St. Mark’s graphic expressions. Our Lord’s grief 
was, as it were, an all-pervading element that com- 
pletely enveloped Him. Our rendering “sorrowful” is 
adequate if the suffix -ful is taken to mean al] that it 
“an mean. 

Exegetes find more difficulty in analyzing the last 
two words in our Lord's statement, “unto death.” Some 
take them as a mere colloquial variant for our “ex- 
ceedingly” or “extremely,” as though Christ meant to 
sav: "Lamertremely sad; 1 am ercceedingly sorrowful.” 
We say in English: “I am worried to death”; and 
French and German have similar substitutes for the 
superlative degree; as, “sich su Tode irgern” or 
“s‘ennuyer @ mourir.” Most exegetes, however, see in 
the words a reference to actual death. Our Lord's 
grief at this eritical hour was so keen that, unless 
Omnipotence intervened, death was inevitable. Knaben- 
hauer voices the opinio communis when he paraphrases: 
“In eo sum, ut moriar tristitia.’” Jesus had 
reached a point (usque ad...) where He must, lit- 
erally, die of grief. Efforts have of course been made 
to embody these shades of meaning in suitable render- 
ings. Swete: “A sorrow that well-nigh kills.” Good- 
speed: “My heart is almost breaking.” Weymouth: “My 
heart is crushed with anguish to the point of death.” 
Joiion: “Mon Ame est triste jusqu’a Ia mort.” La- 
grange: a en mourir.” <All these are variations of 
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the current English rendering: “My soul is sorrowful 
even unto death.” 

There is room for a further suggestion, if we are 
willing to accept it as nothing more than that. To 
elucidate the words “unto death,” many commentators 
refer to passages in the Septuagint where they occur in 
similar contexts. Thus we are told in Jonas iv that the 
prophet “was exceedingly troubled” one day and, in a 
fit of anger, prayed to the Lord: “I beseech Thee, take 
my life from me; for, it is better for me to die than to 
live.” Again, “he desired for his soul that he might 
die.” Then the Lord said to him: “Dost thou think 
that thou hast reason to be angry?” Jonas replied: 
“Tam angry with reason even unto death.” If we read 
these verses in each other's light, as we should, it be- 
comes highly probable, if it is not practically certain, 
that the words “unto death” imply the wish to die. 
Jonas’ anguish of soul was so intense that death seemed 
a welcome alternative. But, if this is what the words 
mean in Jonas’ statement, there can be nothing in their 
Greek form to forbid our taking them in the same dras- 
tic sense in similar contexts, or, for instance, when 
used by our Lord. This would mean that in His over- 
whelming grief in the Garden of Gethsemani He longed 
for death by way of relief. 

My soul is sorrowful— 
60 that it longs for death. 


My soul is full of sorrow, 
and I wish for death. 


My soul is steeped in sorrow: 
Would that I might die! 


It was a dark hour when our Lord longed for deliv- 
erance from this mortal coil. The terrifying shadows 
of the sufferings to come are closing in upon Him, and 
He prays that a speedy death may set Him free from 
the terror! His self-abasement has reached its lowest 
depths. 

In this acceptation, our Lord's familiar words come 
home to us with double force. “How I wish that I were 
dead !’—such is the poignant cry of every human heart 
in agony. There are dark and oppressive hours in every 
life; and our Lord, both by His drinking the bitter 
draught to the dregs, and by His childlike submission 
to the Father, has shown us the only way out of the 
surrounding gloom. Human suffering is here raised to 
the plane of the sublime; it is sanctified. 


Abba, Father! 

Thou canst do all things! 
Spare Me this cup! — 

No, not what I will, 

but what Thou wilt! 


Saint Louis University 


St. Louis, Mo. James A. Krest, 8. J. 


Teachers of Latin in the graduating class of our 
high schools may wish to be reminded of an instructive 
paper by Miss Esther Sechwienher which appeared in 
the CLassicaL BuLietin for June, 1935, under the title, 
“Mottoes for Latin Clubs and Classes.” 
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Editorial 


An esteemed reader of the Crassican BULLETIN 

writes: 
I wish to express my entire agreement with the veteran 
classical teacher whom you quote in your March edi- 
torial. The Latin course which prepares best for ex- 
cellent college work in the classics is likewise more 
beneficial scholastically to the student who takes Latin 
for two or three years only; while a “diluted” course, 
adapted to the supposed benefits of such as take two 
years of Latin only, does not prepare anyone for 
college work, and is not of much more use scholasti- 
cally than a course in woodwork or a “practical” 
course in modern languages. 

Whatever may, or may not, be in a “diluted” two- 
year course of Latin, there is certainly no education in 
it. There is not that education in it which was the 
reason for the men of the Renaissance to make Latin 
the centre and pivot of their liberal arts course, and 
which is still regarded by our best educators a valid 
reason for keeping Latin even to-day in a prominent, 
if less important, place on the curricula of high school 
and college. Let us recall a “first principle” in educa- 
tion: if Latin (which means real Latin, Latin both as 
a language and as literature, and not just a medley 
of information about things more or less related to 
Latin) is to educate the young mind, it must come into 
direct contact with that mind. And furthermore, this 
real and live Latin needs all the more scope for doing 
its work, the less time it has to do it in. Every farmer 
knows that what his field is lacking in acreage must 
be made good by intensiveness of cultivation. His 
patch of land suffers enough by comparison with his 
neighbor’s larger tract: will he augment the loss of 
extent by a further loss arising from poor cultivation? 
And are we wise if we first limit our pursuit of Latin 
to two years and then set about diluting it? 

Let us draw the issue clearly. We have no quarrel 
with the student who wants to learn something about 
the Romans, their manner of life, their religion, their 
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mythology, their government, about the part they 
played in the civilization of the world. Such knowl- 
edge is worth while. History has always been a great 
teacher. But then, if that is what the student wants, 
and if he has no more than two years for getting it, let 
him have a two-year course in those very subjects. 
Teach him Roman history; acquaint him with Latin 
prose and poetry by means of English renderings; 
and give him Roman antiquities: but do not coax or 
force him to try his teeth on things he does not want, 
on Latin grammar and syntax. Why molest him with 
food he does not care for and cannot digest? Moreover, 
we are hardly true to ourselves if we hang this wealth 
of erudition on a few seraps of Latin, and advertise 
our Latin department by stressing the whole gamut of 
secondary aims, almost to the exclusion of the first 
great aim in all education. The truth is, our ideal 
product of the two-year Latin course has had no Latin: 
Latin had no chance to educate him, to train his mind 
to habits of industry, of correct thinking, of precise 
and elegant expression. He may have learnt a great 
deal about Latin (or, about the Roman people), but 
he has had no contact with Latin as an instrument of 
education. For true education, as Paul Shorey reminds 
us, “will always consist largely in the development of 
firm, hard, intellectual muscle.” 

It seems more than questionable, therefore, whether 
it is really worth while to maintain two-year Latin 
courses. The problem has many angles and cannot be 
solved by a wave of the hand; but one thing should be 
clear at the outset, that such courses are no evidence of 
a humanistic trend in our education. Teachers are 
forced to waste their efforts, and cripple their ambi- 
tions, When—instead of teaching real Latin—they have 
to take much pains to make Latin “interesting” to 
unwilling pupils. If Latin is to educate, in two-year 
Latin schools, its impact on the mind should be 
doubled, rather than weakened. Latin does not edu- 
cate unless it hits the young mind hard with its declen- 
sions and conjugations, its rigor of syntax, its structure 
of sentence. And here non multa sed multum will “do 
the trick.” The ancient wisdom is wisdom still: teach 
real Latin, and bravely face the difficulties. This live 
contact with the logical mind of the old Romans brings 
the distracted modern mind to its senses. This is edu- 
cation. If we whittle away the difficulties inherent in 
the study of Latin, we rob the budding mind of just 
so much education, “So many promising youths,” ex- 
claims Emerson somewhere, “and never a_ finished 
man!” We, too, have seen aspiring young Latinists fall 
by the way side, with their chances gone for life. We 
failed to brace them. The lesson is obvious: one could 
warm even to a tico-year Latin course if a maximum 
of live Latin were joined to a minimum of “interest- 
rousing” devices or to the mere paraphernalia of Latin. 

The situation would, no doubt, be more hopeful if 
our profession were backed by an intelligent and syim- 
pathetic attitude on the part of the public. But then, 
what are we teachers of the classics doing to en- 
lighten the public mind and mould publie opinion in 
our favor? What are we as a body doing to transmit 
our electricity, to communicate our fire, to the hoi 
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polloi, the great mass of people not touched by the 
classics ? 


The Temple of Venus and Roma 


Despite the other important matters which have de- 
manded its attention during the past vear, the Italian 
Government has not quite interrupted its work of re- 
claiming the architectural remains of its great past in 
Rome. A detachment of men still labors to study and 
to bring them to view with care. One can say “with 
care,’ even though it is frequently remarked through 
the city that “Mussolini is manufacturing antiquities.” 
The work proceeds under supervision by archaeological 
experts from the Ufficio Antichita ¢ Belle Arti del 
Governatorato, and its aim is to assemble and systema- 
tize the scattered fragments yielded by the sites under 
study. Elaborate attempts to “restore” upon hypothet- 
ical plans of the original buildings are not under- 
taken. 

One of the interesting projects of 1935 in this work 
of archaeological research has centered around the 
Temple of Venus and Roma (Veneris Felicis et Romae 
Aeternae). Situated opposite the Colosseum at the 


south end of the Roman Forum, this temple was first 
dedicated, according to chronologers, in the year 135 
A. D. The vear that is just past was particularly a 
timely one, therefore, in which to prosecute an inves- 
tigation of its remains. 

Those who have visited Rome will remember the tem- 


ple in question as a huge gaunt podium littered with 
ponderous cylindrical fragments of columns and sur- 
mounted by a high apse with an immense coffered semi- 
dome. They will remember that abutting on the Forum 
side of the apse stands the Chureh of Saint Frances 
of Rome, but, unless very fresh from their archaeologi- 
eal studies, they will not visualize wholly the splendid 
building which once occupied this entire site. 

Professor A. M. Colini, who has directed the works 
executed during the year, describes the temple help- 
fully in a recent article, from which 1 have gathered a 
few details :* 

The temple was built by the Emperor Hadrian. The 
ground it covered had been occupied previously by part 
of the elaborate palaces of Nero and had supported in 
particular the colossal statue of that Emperor. Ha- 
drian caused this statue to be preserved, moving it 
to lower ground nearer Vespasian’s Amphitheatre, but 
-the palace buildings he ordered to be destroyed, and in 
their place he erected a platform which measured 332 
by 498 feet and rose, where the level round about was 
lowest (that is, on the side facing the Colosseum), to 
a height of 26 feet. 

Upon this platform or podium a double temple was 
constructed that contained under its single roof and 
within its single girdle of columns two cecllae placed 
back to back, and devoted respectively to the two 
deities from which the temple derived its name. The 
cella of Venus most likely faced toward the Amphithe- 
atre; that of Roma toward the Forum. 

Flanking the temple at the edge of the platform, a 
screen of columns was set to hedge in on three sides 
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the temple and the elevated precinct within which it 
stood, and to leave only the side that faced the Amphi- 
theatre exposed. Here, in order to afford a comprehen- 
sive view of the temple facade from the piazza below, 
the edge of the platform was left unadorned. 

As will be noticed from the dimensions of the ground- 
works already mentioned, the entire edifice covered a 
spacious area. Its parts were in proportion. The tem- 
ple was peripteral (perhaps dipteral) decastyle. It 
rose above the level of its high precinct upon a further 
elevation, a stylobate that covered over 8850 square 
yards. The roof rested on columns measuring six feet 
through the base and rising to a height of sixty feet 
above the temple floor. The peak of the tympanum and 
the gable of the roof are consequently believed to have 
reached a point some 116 feet over the level of the 
piazza. 

The building material employed throughout the tem- 
ple was white marble, except in the roof. The latter 
glistened with gilded bronze tiles. The exposed walis 
of the podium, upon which the entire precinct was ele- 
vated, were faced with white marble and decorated at 
least with pilasters. The columns of the precinct en- 
closure, which circled the platform at its upper edge, 
were monoliths of polished gray granite, 3Y feet in 
diameter at the middle and 29 feet high. On either 
side of the platform the line of these columns was 
broken by a recessed bay: that is, at the middle of the 
file of columns four stood somewhat inward, behind 
the line of the others, and formed a sort of loggia, as 
seen from outside. The four columns so treated were 
cipollino, it is thought, instead of granite. Thus far the 
details supplied by Professor Colini, 

Unfortunately for us of later times, the splendid 
edifice here outlined did not survive even the Empire. 
During the reign of Maxentius a fire attacked the tim- 
ber supports of the temple roof and there began at 
once the series of misfortunes which reduced the rich 
and resplendent monument to ruins, 

It is said that the fire destroyed the roof beams of 
the temple only, but Maxentius in undertaking to effect 
a restoration, decided not to replace this roof by an- 
other laid on wood. In its place he ordered a masonry 
vault and a coffered ceiling similar to that in the Ba- 
silica of Constantine. This is the origin of the double 
apse of brick which is still standing. But it was also 
the beginning of downfall for the ensemble which Ha- 
drian had created. For, since the walls of Hadrian's 
temple would not support the tremendous weight of 
a brick and concrete vault, Maxentius narrowed the 
cellae of the earlier temple, by rearing two massive 
brick walls within the original ones, and superimposed 
his vault upon these. 

The effeet of such an act is apparent, namely, it ren- 
dered meaningless and superfluous the marble columns 
which had carried so gracefully the gable-roof and 
tympana in Hadrian's temple of Grecian style. With 
the new vault resting directly on its cella walls, the 
temple produced by Maxentius tended to shrink inward 
and stood, as it were, a dried kernel within the splin- 
tered shell of its former self. 

We do not know how long Maxentius’s building stood 
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surrounded both by a stupid line of marble columns 
and also by the granite columns that enclosed its pre- 
cinet. Gradually this site, like so many others in the 
city, must have served to supply ornament or lime for 
the construction of subsequent works. An extant letter 
of Constantine’s, written perhaps in 325 A.D. to a 
Bishop, says: “Let me know when the plans of the 
church are complete, so that I may order the columns 
for it to be collected. . . .” 

At any rate, when the excavations of last year were 
complete, it was discovered that every appreciable 
trace of marble, with the exception of a fragment from 
the base of a single column, had disappeared, The mar- 
ble facing of the platform walls was gone. Even the 
very stones of the foundation had been dug up and 
carried off. There remained, however, enough frusta 
of granite columns from the outer screen of the pre- 
cinct to piece together twenty-two whole shafts more 
or less perfectly, and from these has since been re- 
erected a large portion of the screen on two sides of 
the platform. 

The remaining “systematization” (sistemasione) of 
the site has consisted in clearing it of debris and ex- 
posing what substructions have endured. In this pro- 
cess, and in placing the piers for the granite columns, 
great care has been exercised by the Directors to de- 
strey or falsify nothing of the original masonry. Steps 
have been erected in brick, of shape and texture that 
harmonize with the ancient ones, giving access to the 
precinct platform, and the platform itself has been 
coated with gravel to protect it from the heels of tour- 
ists. In the center, the stylobate of Hadrian’s temple 
has been indicated in an ingenious manner. Sections 
of it here and there have been reproduced in travertine, 
whilst across the gaps that lie between these sections 
the lines of the original steps have been preserved in 
privet hedges clipped to assume their form. The loca: 
tion of the peripteral columns, as well as of those in the 
portico of the temple of Venus, although none of the 
ancient shafts have been found, is marked by cement 
rings suggestive of plinths and bases, and planted in 
the centers with laurel. The altar, too, is indicated in 
shrubbery trimmed to its shape. 

On the whole, thanks to the prudent restraint that 
has prevented these operations from rendering frag- 
mentary remains still less interpretable for scholars, 
and thanks to the refined artistry which has guided the 
architects in embellishing the site, classical students 
can be grateful for this recent attention of the [Italian 
Government to its ancient origins. An observer ap- 
proaching from the south-east, between the gigantic 
pile of the Flavian Amphitheatre and the sprawling 
remains of Nero's Domus Aurea and of the Thermae 
of Titus, perceives in the line of columns that rise 
now on either edge of the height sacred to Venus and 
Roma another and a gratefully more delicate vestige 
of the fascinating “Splendor that was Rome.” 


Gregorian University 
Rome, Italy. Lavrence FE. 8. J. 

*La Sistemazione @el Tempio @i Venere e Roma, in Le Vie 
Italia 16 (1935), 513-519, 
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The Uses of the Sense-Line Method of Reading Latin 


The use of the sense-line method in the teaching of 
Latin prose has been repeatedly discussed in these 
pages. Quite recently an attempt was made at analyz- 
ing the term “sense-line,” which is now current coin 
among writers on rhetoric as an equivalent of the an- 
cient colon and comma.’ When teachers of Latin, some 
of whom may have spent vears in the classroom, are 
invited to try the sense-line method, they naturally 
wish to know what good there is in such a change, both 
for themselves and for their pupils. 

Perhaps the most immediate gain is an emotional 
one. One's first approach to any new subject may be 
fatal. On opening his Latin author, whether in the 
Teubner or the Oxford or any other standard edition, 
—and doing this day after day,—the young student, 
none too hopeful to begin with, may be discouraged 
beyond recovery. What he misses in the block of Latin 
type, solidly stretching from margin to margin, is an 
opening, so to say, a point for attack, a weak spot 
where he can wedge in and deal a first successful blow 
to the colossus. Speaking plainly, he puzzles over the 
problem of piecing things together so as to make 
sense. Of course the alert teacher will show him the 
way; but the teacher is not always at his elbow, and, 
moreover, the teacher can save his breath and energy 
for better things when a sense-line presentation of the 
text supplies this very aid: it strips the block of its 
formidableness; it breaks the solid masonry into bright 
and open lattice-work. And now each line of print, 
sometimes longer, sometimes shorter, readily vields its 
secret “sense’—little enough, it may be, but fully 
enough to be a necessary link in the chain of reasoning 
and keep the young beginner occupied. A sense-lined 
arrangement inspires the young Latinist with confi- 
dence in himself and shows him how to go about it, in 
his anxiety to master the Latin writer’s thought. There 
is no “trick” in it; it is all very natural. To see this, 
we need but hold a colometrized text beside the same 
passage printed in the usual style and dotted only with 
the ordinary punctuation marks. 

Advocates of the sense-line method of reading the 
ancient classies take great pride in pointing out that 
they are not championing a novelty. Quite the contra- 
ry. There was a time in the history of secondary edu- 
cation when this very method was the vogue of the day. 
Saint Jerome, who flourished about A. D. 400, tells us 
that it was a widespread practice at his time for the 
graminatici, or teachers of Greek and Latin literature, 
to write Demosthenes and Cicero “per cola et com- 
mata.’* This means that they provided their pupils 
with colometrized or sense-lined editions of those two 
Saint Jerome was so convinced of the useful- 
ness of this style that he copied it in writing his new 
version of the Bible, the Vulgate, in order to facilitate 
the oral reading of the Bible at publie worship.’ In 
pleading for the sense-line method we are on_ safe 
pedagogical ground; in facet, we are seeing eve to eye 
with the old Roman grammatici, whose view in so vital 
a matter tonching their own mother tongue is entitled 
to our respect. 

A properly sense-lined text presents large, and some- 
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times unwieldy, masses of thought piecemeal, and 
therefore aids the young student in grasping the 
thought of the Latin writer. As it was easy for a Ro- 
man audience to follow a speaker through his argu- 
ment, by merely listening to each sense-unit as it came 
from his lips, and assimilating it before grappling with 
another,’ so it should be possible for a modern reader 
to master the complete thought by getting it in sinall 
bits and in due sequence. Divide et impera, as Philip 
of Macedon used to say. The pupil's part in this pro- 
cess of assimilation, or in this conquest, is reduced to 
a minimum: Age quod agis; or, “One sense-line at a 
time.” 

Appropriate recitation of a Latin passage requires 
frequent pauses to meet the ancient rules for vocal 
reading. Cicero says: Est autem quidam cantus ob- 
scurior, sec. in oral reading or delivery; not, of course, 
that “downright sing-song,” paene canticum, by which 
the Asianic school of rhetoric sought its cheap tri- 
umphs, but that sort of “vocal modulation,” vocis 
fleviones, which suits the tone of the voice to the emo- 
tion proper to each passage. It is a cantus obscurior, 
“a kind of tune half-audible, less clearly and strongly 
marked than a tune in music.” Now, Quintilian insists 
time and again® on the necessity of pausing as an aid, 
not only to mastering the sense of a passage, nor only 
to making its rhythm audible, but also to enable the 
voice to modulate properly. In this matter we may do 
well to take the ancient point of view. Demetrius’ 
says that the short sentences from Plato, “I went down 
yesterday to the Peiraeus with Glaucon,” when prop- 
erly read aloud, requires several rests and cadences. 
Quintilian, too, lays down that the young student 
should learn at what points in the vocal reading of a 
Latin passage he is to hold his breath, and insert a 
slight pause. Under these circumstances it is an ob- 
vious and welcome advantage, in using a sense-lined 
text, if a glance at the page is enough to show whi. 
spiritum suspendcre debeat. 

Latin, we have all been told, was sonorous. But the 
old grammatici warn us that, without cultivation, Latin 
is rough-edged—as indeed, they tell us, it should be 
when thought and feeling call for harsh and inhar- 
monious sounds. Of course we give our pupils a taste 
of Latin at its best and at its worst, as occasion may 
demand: but there is no better exercise for this pur. 
pose than memorizing characteristic passages; and 
memorization in turn is immensely facilitated by the 
sense-line method. Colometrization and a good local 
memory are the most natural of allies. What better 
system of mnemonics can we devise than a careful ar- 
rangement in sense-lines? 

Teachers who have actually used the sense-line meth- 
od have reported that they are now able to cover twice 
as much ground as before. 

The sense-line method of reading Latin is also 
strictly cultural. Cicero's prose is instinct with a mas- 
ter personality; it reflects the peculiar cast of his 
thought; it mirrors the versatility of his genius; it 
radiates the ethos and pathos of a great soul. At one 
time it rolls onward in a rising period, like a wave of 
the sea; then again it comes in a shower of commatic 
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phrases, now breaking like an angry billow upon the 
rocks, as when he presses Catiline to leave the City 
(I Cat., V), now more like gentle spray or beautiful 
fireworks, as when he enumerates the delights of lit- 
erature (Arch., VII). Sometimes he will speak his 
mind in one or two units, short or long; often his 
emotion overflows and wants more ample scope. In his 
public speeches, he prefers a toga picta of his own de- 
signing; in a more quiet mood, he is at ease in the plain 
tunica of the ordinary paterfamilias.® 

To enable a beginner to see these splendors of 
Ciceronian prose, we need do little more than display 
them in a sense-line arrangement. That will tell its 
own story; for, it is the boast of the sense-line method 
that it indicates to the eye quickly certain emphatic 
facts relating to sentence structure. Whether there 
be free and impassioned discourse or mild and merely 
florid eloquence in the passage before us, whether there 
be grace or grandeur,—the texture of the sentences will 
disclose the secret. And if figures of speech adorn it, 
the colometrized page will show each sparkling in its 
own place and contributing to the total effect. Such a 
clever and colorful sprinkling of cola and comiata 
impressed Quintilian as a kind of rhythm.”? We may not 
relish all this raetoric. What of it? In a live interpre- 
tation of Cicero, it is not a question of what we our- 
selves fancy, but of what the great builder of the Latin 
language did to make his word acceptable to his audi- 
ence. We certainly cannot help admiring the Greeks 
and Romans for their persistent efforts to infuse art 
into their utterance. Is there no lesson in this ancient 
principle, of value to our age? And will it count for 
nothing if we succeed in helping even young students to 
realize that in studying the “dead and dull” classics 
they really study works of art? The sense-line method 
cannot restore the classics to their former place of 
honor; but can it not perhaps rouse a deeper interest in 
them and prevent further disaster? 

The sense-line method of reading does not take the 
student away from the Latin, nor bring him round to 
it only after a needless detour. Quite the contrary. 
The cola and commaia which meet his eye are not some- 
thing extraneous that has to be mastered before he can 
get at his Latin: rather they are the very heart of the 
Latin sentence. We are justified in reading “per cola 
et commata” just because the ancient writers composed 
“per cola et commata.” What to a Roman audience was 
made audible by appropriate delivery of cola and com- 
mata, is made visible to us by the use of sense-lined 
texts. It is this panoramic effect of the sense-line ar- 
rangement that should endear the method to teacher 
aud pupil alike. 

The need of “reading Latin as Latin” and of “com- 
prehending the thought in the Latin order” is empha- 
sized by the General Report of the Classical Investi- 
gation. It is pleasant to note that “Training pupils to 
take in the thought of each word-group as it appears” 
is among the practices “most highly recommended” by 
teachers. There is hope in this, for insistence on taking 
in each word-group as it appears is a virtual endorse- 
ment of the sense-line method just explained. From 
the experience of teachers that are even now using 
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sense-line texts in their teaching it is fair to infer that 
this method has advantages which justify trying it out 
in the classroom.!? 

What is true of Ciceronian prose holds good of prac- 
tically all Latin literature read at school. All Latin 
more or less is cast in the same colometric mold. Miss 
Ford’s “Second Latin Book,” for instance, presents 
Caesar's Helvetian War membratimn, a Ciceronian word 
that means “in sense-lines,” as explained above. Our 
readers will remember a paper on “Learning to Read 
in the Latin Order,” by Professor Mignonette Spilman, 
published in the Classical Journal for February, 1929, 
which throws much light on the sense-line method, 
though from a somewhat different angle. 


Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri James A. Kierst, S. J. 
NOTES 

1. See the Classical Bulletin for March. 2. Kleist, The 
Gospel of St. Mark; pp. 91 ff. 3. “Nos quoque utilitati 
legentium providentes interpretationem novam novo scribendi 
genere distinximus.” 4. Moore and Barss, Orations of 
Cicero, XXv. 5. Orator 57, w. note by Sandys. 6. See, 
for instance, XI, iii, 35-39; 47-51; IX, iv, 68; I, viii, 1-2. 7. On 
Style 205; Plato Rep., 327 a. On the need of pausing, see Kleist, 
.c., 120: ff. 8. Cp., for instance, Cicero’s diction in his 
Letters: but there, too, of course, we recognize the essential 
quality of the Latin sentence. 9. See IX, iv, 121. 10. For 
sense-lined editions of Cicero’s First Catilinarian and the Pro 
Archia, apply to the CrLassicaL BULLETIN, St. Louis Univer- 
sity. 


Values in Interest 

We all know in a general way that the measure of 
suiecess in teaching a difficult subject will depend on 
the personal interest awakened in the pupil. But it 
must be further considered whether that interest is of 
a superficial and transitory kind, or of a depth and per- 
manence that make for true assimilation of knowledge. 
The general reaction of the pupils will help the teacher 
to answer that question very early in the course of 
instruction, 

seginners will stand a reasonable amount of drab 
instruction, as long as the newness of the subject has 
not worn off; but they will soon reach out after bright, 
objective presentation, and be loth to do without it, 
once they have become accustomed to it. It is for us 
to know and seize the psychological moment at which a 
change of method will be profitable. For it is no wiser 
to keep up a heavy pedagogical tone than to go to the 
opposite extreme and convert a serious occupation into 
an amusement. 

What is to be noted is that there is interest and 
interest. Some teachers seem to think that the atten- 
tion of pupils should be always maintained at white 
heat. They are at pains always to have at hand some 
extraordinary point or fact, often deal out their wares 
at high speed, and are disappointed if the response is 
not prompt, and if the young minds appear to grow 
languid under this linguistic bombardment. Such teach- 
ers do not realize that their very rapidity does not 
allow the matter presented to sink in. 

Again, if to arouse emotional interest, an abnormal 
amount of objective helps, such as pictures, pastimes, 
ete., is used, and the subject is presented as a labyrinth 
to be explored by many trial ingresses and retracing 
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of steps, this procedure will not only involve an enor-— 
mous loss of time, but, it is to be feared, will tend to 
produce a certain form of distraction that will proba- 
bly affect the pupil’s mental habits for life. The real 
fault in these methods lies in the fact that they entail 
an excess of passive taking-in, and a corresponding lack 
of active giving-out on the part of the pupil—thus leay- 
ing the mind undeveloped and rather helpless. 

There is another kind of interest that has its origin 
in the instinct of imitation, and manifests itself in 
the attempt to reproduce what it reads about in books; 
it has a special appeal for mechanical types of minds, 
A case in point is the boy who tries, sometimes very 
ingeniously, to build a bridge or a siege tower accord- 
ing to directions given in certain well-known technical 
passages; or the child that will often spend hours 
seeking derivatives of Latin words, after the manner 
of a word-game. The chief cause for criticism of 
this type of interest lies in the fact that it takes the 
attention outside the language into something extra- 
neous to it, and misleads the pupil into thinking that 
he is pursuing language study, when all along he is 
spending valuable time on something very different. 
Whatever draws away from actual preoccupation with 
the language is to be counted a distraction; and it 
makes very little difference whether the distracting 
factor be taken from the text read or from some other 
source. The pupil will, no doubt, come away from such 
diverting tasks with a number of interesting facts and 
skills, but his knowledge will never be other than dis- 
cursive, and the solid foundations of methodical reason- 
ing will not have been laid. 

The solution of the problem of interest lies probably 
in the kind of impression the teacher gives of the sub- 
ject taught from the very outset. If it is a language, the 
language must be shown to possess certain excellences 
and beauties in itself, so that it does not need to go 
outside of itself to secure interest and attractiveness. 
Let the Latin classroom, for example, bear on the face 
of it the fact that it is the home of Latin. The recita- 
tion might be begun with a few well-chosen Latin 
phrases and simple sentences expressing familiar ideas 
—‘Salvete, discipulac! Quid agitis hodic? Quid est in 
tabula atra?” This last sentence may also prepare the 
way for introducing the vocabulary of the assignment. 
Attention may be called by an occasional “Attendite, 
discipulae! NSpectate tabulam atram!’ Before long 
every common object in the room has received its name 
in Latin, and the name is adopted into the daily drill. 

This is only one way of arousing interest in Latin 
itself. The use of Latin mottoes, the teaching of fa- 
mous proverbs and sayings in Latin, the employment 
of Latin prayers in the classroom are others. But, of 
course, every true lover of Latin knows that the great- 
est sources of interest lie in the idiom, the svntax, the 
rhythm, sonorousness and expressiveness of the lan- 
guage, and in the great literature that has come down 
to us in Latin. These need but to be presented solidly 
and appreciatively by a teacher in love with the work to 
evoke the most lasting and valuable kind of interest 
in the pupils. 


Dominican College 


San Rafael, California Sisrrr M. Pascuat, 0. P- 
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